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children will also receive attention. Toys and dolls will here be displayed 
with games. Amulets and charms will form another part ; implements for 
divination and fortune-telling, another. Objects for exhibition in this sec- 
tion are earnestly requested from members of the Society and others in- 
terested, and communications on the subject may be sent to Mr. Stewart 
Culin, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is planned to make 
this exhibit a place of resort and intercommunication between the folk- 
lorists who may be in Chicago at the Exposition. A registry of members 
of the Society and others interested will be kept, and the Central Society 
will make an exhibit, and display among other things the current numbers 
of folk-lore journals throughout the world. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

Jisabu, Jiheng'ele, Ifika ni Jinongonongo, Josonoke mu Kimbimdu 
Ni Putu, Kua Mon' Angola. Jakim Ria Matta. (Portuguese title: 
Philosophia popular em Proverbios Anglolenses. Por J. D. Cor- 
deiro Da Matta.) Lisboa. Typographia Moderna, n, Apostolos. 
1891. i2mo, pp. 187. 

The progress of the collection of popular tradition is rapidly extending 
to the peoples hitherto primitive in culture, and these races themselves are 
taking part in the harvest. In the present case, a negro of full blood, in 
the spirit of patriotism as well as of science, undertakes a collection of 
Angolese proverbs and riddles, dedicating his work to his countrymen, as 
an incitement to the study of the Kimbundu and of Angolese traditions. 
In his preface he adds : " For this cause, my compatriots, at whatever 
expense, at whatever sacrifice, dedicate some hours to lay the foundation 
of your native literature." Angola, it seems, already contains a group of 
literati, and offers some hope of a distinctive African literature. The 
author, Cordeiro da Matta, — to use his Portuguese name, — pays a well- 
merited compliment to the devotion and unselfish labors of He"li Chatelain, 
whose interest in African folk-lore, shown in his Kimbundu Grammar, has 
apparently been the animating cause of this activity. 

No field could be more attractive than the unworked mine of African 
proverbial expression. If a good collection of proverbs could be formed 
from tribes the least affected by European influences, it would throw light 
on many questions of ethnologic psychology. In the case of Angola, to 
judge by the present collection, the leaven of Western civilization has had 
some effect on habitual language. At least a good many of the phrases 
seem to have been borrowed, though how and when may be a matter of 
doubt. Others, however, are perfectly characteristic. To cite a few : Do 
not blame me ; when the baobabs bloomed, it was not you who watered 
them. (Be not envious, I have earned my fortune.) — He who holds his 
tongue never loses his way. — The ape cannot mend himself of his tail. — 
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The master's death is the slave's ruin. — The rivulet you despise is that 
you will die by. — In a strange country one runs the risk of seating one's 
self on the grave of his father-in-law. (As Robert Louis Stevenson 
might say, where we are not gentiles we are not gentlemen.) — The ele- 
phant does not find his trunk heavy, nor the mother her baby. — Our 
friends' friends are our friends. — Eat the honey without minding how the 
bee made it. (" The pedigree of honey does not concern the bee : " Emily 
Dickinson.) — Bone does not let go flesh, nor father son. — What a mother 
sees coils itself up, but does not come out (/. e. the faults of her child). — 
One head does not wear two hats (against plurality of emoluments). — 
In childhood, a linen rag buys friendship (concerning the freemasonry 
of youth). — When you eat the elephant, give the swallow some. — The man 
who feeds you is your relative. — We may blame our own things, but not 
other people's things. — When you buy a wild hen, buy also a tame one ; 
when the first takes flight, you can live with the second. — The ant is 
happy when he is at the top of the house (of a man who is made eminent 
by the death of his superior rival). — When a pig dies, they get his fat (of 
the death of a rich man). — There are the usual number of squibs against 
women, in which respect the Angolese is the equal of the European. — 
Nzambi is the equivalent of " God." — What Nzambi does, is not done 
twice. — He who prays to Nzambi never despairs. — This use seems to 
have the mark of recency. — An agnostic saying : Death is death, dust 
is dust ; they say he lives, but they don't know. The proverbs are given 
in literal Portuguese rendering, together with European equivalents. 

W.W.N. 

Ch. Thuriet. Traditions Populaires du Doubs. Paris. Librairie 
Historique des Provinces. E. Lechevalier. 39, Quai des Grands- 
Augustins. 1 89 1. xxxv., 555. 

This book is a collection of local traditions and legends, made in part 
from written sources, in part from the lips of the people, whose accounts 
are reproduced in more or less literary form. The great abundance of 
such localized stories is remarkable : each district, each hamlet, appears to 
have its stock ; and these, as the author remarks, are the successive and 
gradual work of many generations. Examples of these narratives are as 
follows : The echo of the village of Crimont is believed to be the cry of a 
soul in torment. The water of the Fountain of Gal had the property of 
healing both physical and moral pains, and was sought far and wide for 
the sake of funeral lavations. A cavern of Amancey, which gives vent to 
mysterious sounds, was supposed a gathering place of imps, and a legend 
attached to it like that of Wayland Smith in Walter Scott's " Kenilworth : " 
the traveller who at night made an offering of cake, in the morning found 
his horse shod ; but an ungrateful person having offered cow-dung, the 
service ceased. A tale of Clerval (p. 286) relates that, as two women were 
disputing, one uttered the wish, " May the serpent suck you ! " A snake 
instantly attached itself to the breast of the person cursed, and did not 
quit its hold until the frontier of the district had been passed. This tale 
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